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Editorial 


REEK, ROMAN, AND BYZANTINE STUDIES has been 
founded to demonstrate the continuity of the Greek tradition 
from the rise of Mycenae to the fall of Constantinople — and be- 
yond as far as the tradition can be followed into the contemporary 
world. In the pursuit of this objective, literature and art, archaeology 
and history, religion and philosophy will find place. Our primary 
area of concern is the Greek East, both pagan and Christian. RO- 
MAN in the title means to convey our equal emphasis upon the 
Greek world in Roman times; and our recognition that the Byzan- 
tine period is intelligible only in the light of its legacy through Rome. 
We deplore the growing mutual estrangement among clas- 
sicists, Byzantinists, and patristic scholars. We shall try to combat 
the fragmentation of the field into isolated parties of specialists — 
whether Mycenists or liturgiologists — by opening these pages to 
scholarly articles significant in scope and intelligible in style to 
every reader interested in any of the special fields or periods of 
the long and broad current of Hellenism. 

Two kinds of articles are contemplated: those which deal di- 
rectly with some aspect of the Hellenic tradition over long periods; 
and those which deal rather with particular manifestations of 
Hellenism occurring in short periods. We think that the tradition 
lives today, charged with vitality as powerful as ever. In these 
pages we should like to draw upon, and to transmit, something of 
the Hellenic dvvapts. 

Though the Hellenic tradition will be conceived broadly, there 
must be limits to what can be accepted. Specialist articles highly 
technical and narrowly defined belong rather to journals devoted 
to their respective areas of specialization. For the large textual 
publication of documents we must count upon our esteemed elders 
among American journals; similarly for excavation reports, for 
numismatic corpora, for special studies of artistic types: normally 
we shall be able to print only shorter pieces of general inter- 
est. Ephemeral matter, such as news and routine reviews, we must 
eschew; but we shall hope to present an occasional review-article 
as an essay on the subject of a significant book. 
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Some of the articles in each issue will appear by invitation of 
the editors. To our contributors we offer criticism by responsible 
referees (to whom we record our great indebtedness), prompt de- 
cision, and early publication. Articles will bear the date of their 
submission. Plates essential to the text are welcomed; four or eight 
may be published in each number. Volumes will be indexed 
at frequent intervals. Contributors are requested to observe the style 
described in the American Journal of Archaeology 62 (1958) 1-8. 
To our contributors we take pleasure in paying a modest honorarium. 

Two series supplementing this journal are established: GREEK, 
ROMAN, AND BYZANTINE MONOGRAPHS and GREEK, 
ROMAN, AND BYZANTINE SCHOLARLY AIDS. The former 
has been inaugurated by the recently published Monograph 1: G. L. 
Huxley, Anthemius of Tralles, a Study in Later Greek Geometry. 
The monographs may be technical and special: apart from scholarly 
quality there will be no restriction on the character of their con- 
tent. Long articles (longer than most journals can accept) as well 
as book-length studies will be published. No special invitation will 
be issued, and no honorarium can be paid. 

The series GREEK, ROMAN, AND BYZANTINE SCHOL- 
ARLY AIDS will begin shortly with an Index to the passages 
quoted in H. W. Smyth’s Greek Grammar. The purpose of the series 
will be to place in the hands of scholars at low cost tools which will 
prove indispensable. Requests and suggestions are invited. 

A new scholarly journal is not established without travail. 
GREEK, ROMAN, AND BYZANTINE STUDIES was founded 
by the imagination and published for two years by the industry of 
one man, John J. Bilitz. It is now being carried forward by a board 
of editors and an advisory board. Its first two volumes, sent to initial 
subscribers, contained two issues each. Four issues are planned in 
1960 for Volume 3. The journal will be issued hereafter on a 
regular quarterly basis; the two supplementary series irregularly, as 
opportunity permits. Addresses for communications to the Editor 
and to the Circulation Manager are given on the inside front cover. 

And so the new journal may be allowed to make its bow. 
Defined as we have tried to, it has, we believe, a scope and intent 
not precisely the same as that of any other existing journal. 


Tue Eprrors 


Bronze Tripods from Kourion 


]. L. Benson 


O NE OF THE MOST OFTEN CITED EXAMPLES of continuity between 

the Late Bronze Age and the Geometric Period in the Aegean 
area is a distinctive type of bronze tripod, of which a number have 
been associated with Kourion. The occurrence of yet another ex- 
ample in a dated tomb excavated by the late J. F. Daniel is sufficient 
reason — especially since the example is an interesting and somewhat 
problematic one — to call attention to it in a special notice apart 
from the general publication of the necropolis of Kaloriziki at 
Kourion. It also gives occasion to provide a critical check-list of 
the known specimens of this category which may help to put the 
new member of the group in its proper place. 

The piece in question (Plate 1) has the catalogue number 
K 1088 and is from Tomb 39, assigned to the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania where its accession number is 
49-12-1053. It consists of a ring, legs, oblique rods and horizontal 
struts. The ring is decorated horizontally with a moulded leaf 
pattern comparable to that impressed on the handle of a (clay) 
jar found in a somewhat earlier context at the neighboring site of 
Bamboula.? The center line, however, consists of a single rib and 
the leaves are more schematically conceived and placed, rather 
like grains of wheat. The ring consists of one long strip soldered 
together at the top of one of the ogival arches formed by oblique 
rods. The pattern described above appears in positive relief on both 
the inside and outside of the strip. 

There are three cast legs, each terminating in a cloven hoof, but 
there is no further articulation to suggest that any particular rumin- 
ant animal was intended. The legs taper gradually to the top where 
they are flanked by volutes so that the entire leg suggests basically 


1Tke Aegean and the Near East: Studies presented to Hetty Goldman (Locust Valley 
1956) Pl. 8: Fig. 12, B 1432. 
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an Ionic column. The volutes are in the same relief technique as 
the ring pattern. It is difficult to be certain at what stage these 
were joined to the tripod. They could have been cast along with 
either the ring or the legs (or perhaps neither).” In one instance 
the leg apparently did not fit smoothly between the volutes so that 
an amorphous blob of bronze has been clumsily “plastered” over 
their front and back, largely obscuring them. On the other hand, 
the oblique rods were almost certainly cast with the legs, from 
each side of which they diverge like a branch. Where they met 
at the main ring they were soldered together and the union was 
sealed with a vertically placed loop which could have received a 
pendant. Since, however, the tripod is in relatively good condition 
and no pendants were found, it seems reasonable to assume that 
none was ever placed in it. The horizontal struts seem likewise 
to have been cast with the legs. The ends were then soldered to a 
horizontal center ring which in the sense of design repeats and 
unites the vertical loops of the oblique rods. 


The condition of the bronze is in general good; the surface 
is lustrous dark brown in color and has been attacked by only a 
few spots of green disease. One leg and its adjoining struts were 
poorly and clumsily cast and display not only greatly uneven thick- 
ness but a kind of granulated dark green surface. One of the 
oblique rods became very thin; a section of it is missing but this 
break may have occurred in antiquity, indeed during manufacture. 
The same clumsy technique is evident in the manufacture and 
joining of the horizontal ring to the horizontal struts and in the 
joining of the oblique rods of the poorly cast leg to the vertical 
rings they touch. All of this is in marked contrast to the more pro- 
fessional look of the remainder of the workmanship and leads one 
to wonder whether such clumsiness does not belong to a repair 
rather than the manufacture of the object. In any case, it must be 
admitted that the entire piece, though potentially handsome, is 
marred by a certain warped asymmetry.® 


2For a comment on casting technique, see JHS 70 (1950) 17. 

3The extent of this will be evident in the dimensions: 
The diameter of the ring varies between 10 cm. and 10.2 cm. 
The height of the tripod varies between 10.5 cm. and 11.2 cm. 
The span of the legs varies between 12 cm. and 13.6 cm. 
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It is not necessary to discuss the context of K 1088 in any detail 
as there is no complication of any kind in its dating. Tomb 39 was 
found intact, housing a single cremation burial in an urn and 
thirty-three grave gifts, mostly pottery. Several plain hemispherical 
bronze bowls, of a sort and size which might have rested in the 
tripod, accompanied the burial. Also of interest are a bronze strain- 
er (K 1086) and an iron knife (K 1101.) The pottery allowed the 
burial to be dated to the Cypro-Geometric IA period, or to the 
years after 1050 B.c., according to the chronology worked out for 
the Kourion excavations. 

In order to relate K 1088 to other tripods found in the Aegean 
and Near East areas, and particularly to focus attention on the 
distribution of these, I have prepared a list based on type and find 
place, thus both bringing up-to-date and expanding in, scope the 
list of P. Riis in Acta Archaeologia 10 (1939) 5ff. (hereafter re- 
ferred to as Riis, with appropriate numbers from his list; in general 
I have avoided repeating references given by him unless some com- 


ment on them is necessary). 
I. Rop Trirops 


Kourion (No. 1 is only putatively from this site)* 

1. New York. G. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes (New York 
1915) 345:1180 (hereafter referred to as GERB) with three illustrations and 
references to older literature; Riis, No. 1; G. Richter, Handbook of the Greek 
Collection (Cambridge, Mass. 1953) 17, Pl. 10a; J. du Plat Taylor and others, 
Myrtou-Pigadhes (Oxford 1957) 89 (hereafter referred to as Pigadhes). Animal 
frieze on ring; volutes and leaf design on legs. H: 37.4 cm. There has been 
considerable variation in the dates suggested. Richter in GERB: “not ... later 
than about 1300-1200 B.c.”; in Handbook: “about 1200 B.c. or a little later.” 
Myres, Cesnola Collection, 480 “perhaps as early as 1200 8.c.” Benton, BSA 
35 (1934-5) 124: “hardly ... after 1450 B.c.” Riis: not before 1450 B.c. 

2. Nicosia, CM Cat. 299. E. Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus (Uppsala 
1926) 238:3; Riis, No. 7; P. Dikaios, Guide to the Cyprus Museum (Nicosia 
1953) 32:139D; AJA 58 (1954) Pl. 27:39. Volutes like No. 1 and bull pro- 
tomes where struts join legs. H:40 cm. This tripod is classified by G. McFad- 
den as Find No. 37 of a tomb at Kaloriziki which I have designated as Tomb 


4One might also take into account here components of an elaborate bronze vessel gen- 
erally designated as being part of a cauldron for use on a tripod: W. Lamb, Greek and 
Roman Bronzes (London 1929) 32, Pl. 10a (hereafter referred to as GRB). However, the 
more complete example of a vessel with similar components from Kaloriziki, Tomb 40 


(AJA 58 [1954] Pl. 21) proved to be a kind of krater. 
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40 of the series excavated under the auspices of the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. In the final publication of this series the absolute 
date of the context of this tripod is being regarded as 1100-1050 s.c. 

3. Nicosia, CM Cat. 310. Gjerstad, op. cit. 238:2; Riis, No. 6; AJA 58 (1954) 
Pl. 27:38; Pigadhes, 89. Concentric circles on ring; goat protomes on leg. 
H: 13.5 cm. From same tomb as No. 2. 

4. Nicosia, CM 309. Gjerstad, op. cit. 238:1; Riis, No. 5, where it is grouped 
with my Nos. 2-3 (from Tomb 40) as being from Kourion. Since this tripod 
is neither specifically identified nor commented on by Gjerstad, I do not know 
where Riis got his information about the provenance. Dr. H. W. Catling 
kindly writes that there is no evidence to support it. I quote from his letter to 
supplement the poor illustration which does not facilitate any description be- 
yond a double ring and legs with volutes: “The lower part of each leg is ham- 
mered flat and is cloven, perhaps to suggest the cloven hoof of some rumi- 
pantera: cas, 

5. Philadelphia, UM 49-12-1053. K 1088 from Kaloriziki, Tomb 39. Foliate 
pattern on ring; volutes. See detailed description in this article. H: 11.6 cm. 
Cypro-Geometric IA context (thus, 1050 B.c. or slightly later). Prats 1. 


Enkomi 

6. London, BM 97.4-1.1571. This is perhaps the piece alluded to by Smith, 
Walters and Murray, Excavations in Cyprus (London 1900) 17 (hereafter re- 
ferred to as ExC) in which case the reference to ibid., Fig. 30:1517 is some- 
what misleading; GRB 34:6 (Miss Lamb says it was put together too late to 
be published with the other Enkomi finds); E. H. Hall, Excavations on East- 
ern Crete: Vrokastro (Philadelphia 1914) Pl. 34:3, where it is wrongly identi- 
fied as BM 97.4-1.1516; Riis, No. 8; E. Gjerstad, Swedish Cyprus Expedition 
IV, Pt. 2 (Stockholm 1948) 149:25 (hereafter referred to as SCE); Opuscula 
Atheniensia II (1955) 33: according to H. W. Catling, BM 97.4-1.1571, which 
is No. 76 of Walters’ catalogue (see reference under No. 7), may be either 
from OT 15 or more likely from the Foundry site. Bands of rope pattern on 
ring; Ionic volutes on leg. Apparently only one pendant is preserved. H: 43 cm. 
7. London, BM 97.4-1.1516. Riis, No. 4. Add the following references: 
H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Bronzes, Greek, Roman and Eiruscan ... in 
the British Museum (London 1899) 5:62; JdI 26 (1911) 288, “. . . Miniatur 
Dreifuss, der mit einem in einem pheeichen Dies acre! penndenen 
grésseren Dreifuss formell bis in die kleinsten Details tibereinstimmt” (on 
this basis Poulsen dates the Dipylon grave not much later than 1000 B.c.); 
F, Poulsen, Dipylongraber (Leipzig 1905) 29; Vrokastro, 132ff. (notice that 
Pl. 34:3 illustrates BM 97.4-1.1571); B. Schweitzer, Untersuchungen zur 
Chronologie der geometrischen Sule Griechenlands I (Karlsruhe 1917) 39. 
A confrontation of Walters’ description with Poulsen’s remarks suggests that 
the latter not be taken too literally. Ionic volutes and a projecting rim around 
the ring (cf. No. 8). See also n. 7. H: 11.5 cm. The list of contents of OT 58, 
from which this specimen came, as recorded in ExC, 31, suggests a date not 
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earlier than Late Cypriote IIIA for the tomb; however, since the excavation 
was not conducted on a stratigraphic basis, no reliance can be placed on this. 
N.B. Unpublished rod tripods from Kokkinokremnos (Larnaca) and in the 
“Florence Museum” are mentioned by H. W. Catling (for reference, see 


Nos. 17-20). 

Vrokastro 

8. Herakleion. Riis, No. 9. Add reference to Vrokastro, Fig. 80. Plain ring, 
Ionic volutes and attenuated foot. H: 37.7 cm. Occurs in a tomb with pottery 
originally described as Sub-Mycenaean or Early Geometric, now more accu- 
rately specified as Protogeometric: cf. P. Demargne, La Créte Dédalique (Paris 
1947) 237 (hereafter referred to as Créte D.). T. Dunbabin in Gnomon 24 
(1952) 195 suggests the possibility of lowering this date a little. 


Knossos 


9. Herakleion. Riis, No. 11. Plain ring, Ionic volutes, struts and ogival sup- 
ports like K 1088. Midriff on leg extends to abacus. H: 18 cm. From Grave 3. 
For dating of context, see Schweitzer, Untersuchungen | 39; Vrokastro, 132ft., 
“fully developed style of geometric pottery”; BSA 29 (1927/8), end of Proto- 
geometric period; Crete D., 240, where the possibility of Cretan manufacture 
is suggested; J. Brock, Fortetsa (Cambridge 1957) 22. 

10. Herakleion. Riis, No. 10. JHS 70 (1950) 17; Fortetsa, 22:188, Pls. 13, 
138. On ring, two rows of spiral decoration in coiled wire; Ionic volutes and 
vertical running spirals on legs. H: 17. Brock dates 950-900 B.c., Miss Benton 
apparently ca. 800 B.c. 

Tiryns 

11. Athens, NM 6229. Riis, No. 3. Rope pattern on ring and legs, which have 
Ionic volutes. Flattened feet. Pendants: pomegranates (4), birds (4). Bull 
protome and two ram protomes where struts join legs. H: 34. Preserved is 
also the bronze basin which sits on the stand (Jd/ 55 [1930] 132, Fig. 4). 
Miss Lamb dates tentatively to the tenth century B.c. Créte D, 239: “Il peut 
dater . . . de l’extréme fin de |’époque mycénienne.” 


Pnyx, Athens (near Athenian slaughterhouse in plain SW of extreme spur 
of Pnyx) 

12. Athens, NM 7940. Riis, No. 12. Groups of double spirals (bordered by 
rope design) on ring. Ionic volutes and leaf design on legs. Extra quarter 
circle supports under struts. H: 45 cm. Also preserved is the handleless bronze 
basin which sits on the stand (AM 18 [1893] Pl. 14). The late Geometric 
pots NM 2876-2883 (AM 18 [1893] 414ff.) accompanied the tripod. Poul- 
sen’s date of ca. 1000 B.c. for the context (see No. 7) is too early. Miss Benton 
in JHS 70 (1950) 17 suggests tentatively the first half of the eighth century s.c. 
R. S. Young, Hesperia Suppl. II (1939) 48, 74: “late eighth century.” 
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Olympia 


13. Olympia(?). GRB 34 and n. 3. Olympia IV (A. Furtwangler, Die 
Bronzen [Berlin 1890]) 130: 823-824. Several volutes of rod tripods. 


Beth-Shan 

14. Jerusalem, Palestine Archaeological Museum. Riis, No. 2. Rope bands 
on ring and perhaps also on legs. Ionic volutes. H: 33 cm. (information from 
curator). Date tentatively suggested by excavators: first half of twelfth cen- 
tury B.C. 


II. Srrut Tripops 
Enkomi 
15. London, BM. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes, 5:61; ExC, 16, Fig. 30; Jdl 
26 (1911) 232 (where it is described as a simplified form of No. 12); Schweit- 
zer, Untersuchungen I, 40. Wavy line on ring. Vertical loops below this for 
pendants. H: 8.9 cm. From T. 97. Found with a bronze stand (ExC, 10, 
Fig. 18) and “Mycenaean saucers” (apparently discarded by the excavators). 


Idalion 

16. New York. GERB, 348:1181, with other literature. Add: SCE IV, Pt. 2, 
149:26. Karo, AM (1920) 129, erroneously refers to this piece as being from 
Kourion. Horizontal zigzag on ring, vertical ridges and floral designs on legs. 
Elongated pendants. H: 9.5. Richter ascribes to the Late Mycenaean period. 


Myrtou-Pigadhes: the date suggested by H. W. Catling for these specimens is 
1250-1200 B.c. 

17. Nicosia, CM. Pigadhes, 88:416. Plain ring and legs. Three pendants. 
Ei-765: cm. 

18. Nicosia, CM. Pigadhes, 88:417. Concentric circles on ring, legs plain. 
The feet are apparently elaborate stylizations of animal claws. H: 8.2 cm. 
19. Nicosia, CM. Pigadhes, 88:418. Horizontal zigzag on rim. Two pairs 
of converging relief lines on legs. H: 9.9 cm. 


Amathus 
20. Nicosia, CM. Pigadhes, 89. 


Ras Shamra 

21. Damascus. Ruis, No. 9. C. Schaefler, Ugaritica III (Paris 1956) 267, Fig. 
232. Ridge in center of ring, which has a flat rim. Legs have three metallic 
ridges and taper markedly to panthers’ claws which rest on raised struts join- 
ing in a rosette. Fifteen vertical loops on underside of ring for pendants of 
two different types. H: 12 cm. Schaeffer (op. cit. 255) dates the deposit in 
which this tripod was found to the fourteenth century B.c. 


Benson PLATE 1] 


Figure 1 Figure 2 


Figure 3 Figure 4 


Bronze Rop Trirop FRoM Kourion, ca. 1050 B.c. 
(Photos by Linda Benson) 
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Figure 6. Rod Tripods 


SKETCHES OF STRUT AND Rop Tripops 
(Sketches not to uniform scale) 
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Among scholars who have recently dealt with this subject 
Gjerstad,” following Riis, accepts Cyprus or the Cypro-Syrian area 
as the original home of the rod tripod and assumes that those rod 
tripods found in Greece and Crete, being of the same type, are 
imports from Cyprus. These are then cited again and again as 
evidence of commercial or cultural contact between Greece and 
Cyprus during the Protogeometric and earlier Geometric period, 
although they admittedly stand alone so far.° This is, in fact, the 
customary interpretation found in archaeological literature;’ sev- 
eral scholars, including Gjerstad, have, however, made the suggestion 
that at least some of the tripods found in Crete may be local imita- 
tions.® 

If it is at all possible to make a contribution to the subject at 
this stage, that contribution must consist in an attempt to bring 
into sharper focus, on the basis of the assured chronology of vari- 
ous Kourion pieces and of whatever stylistic analysis is possible, a 
picture which is generally painted in rather sweeping terms, as can 
be seen from the summary above. 

It is logical to begin with the strut tripods as being the older 
type. From the table presented immediately below (see also Plate 
2) it is clear that we may ascribe to them origin and use in the 
Late Bronze Age. Here is obviously an oriental miniature type which 
apparently did not ever reach the Greek world; the question of its 
survival into Geometric times must await publication of No. 20. 
Place of manufacture, whether Cyprus or Syria, cannot be decided 
as of now but is relatively unimportant. 


Group A 
No. FIND PLACE HEIGHT Type oF Foor Date oF ConTEXT 
L: Enkom1 8.9cm. plain termination? Late Cypriote II-III 
16. Idalion 9.5 cm. claws Late Bronze 
by: Pigadhes 65cm. claws 1250-1200 s.c. 
18. Pigadhes 8.2 cm. claws 1250-1200 B.c. 
19. Pigadhes 99cm. claws (?) 1250-1200 B.c. 
ZA. Ras Shamra 12.0 cm. claws 1400-1300 B.c. 


BSCE IV 403. I use the terms ‘rod tripod’ and ‘strut tripod’ as H. W. Catling, Pigadhes, 89, 


6Ibid., 417, 420, 447. 

Ch, €.2., GRB, 32; BSA 35 (1934/5) 124. 

85CE IV 403; GRB, 32, n. 3. Demargne (Créte D, 240) seems to suggest survival in 
Crete of a Mycenaean tradition as the explanation of the examples found there. 
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The rod tripods do not present such a unified picture and have 
so far not been well dated. It is just at this point that the Kourion 
evidence is valuable. No. 3 with a terminus ante quem of 1050 B.c. 
and No. 5 with a terminus ante quem of perhaps 1000 B.c. are 
extremely reminiscent in their size, squat proportions and use of 
animal feet (which are now hooves rather than claws) of the 
earlier strut tripods (see Plate 2 and list below).° It would appear 
likewise that the pendants for which loops are always provided on 
the rod tripods were derived from the strut type. 


Group B 
TypeEor  DaTEoF SPECIAL 
No. Frnp PLAce Heicut Foor CoNTEXT FEATURES 
3. Kourion, NT 40 13.5cm. hooves 1100-1050 B.c. goat pro- 
4. uncertain 11.5cm. cloven = tomes 


5. Kourion, NT 39 11.6cm. hooves 1050-1000 z.c. 
7. Enkomi, OT 58 11.5cm. rounded Late Cypriote IITA? 


On the basis of these factors it seems possible to consider the 
rod tripod, at least tentatively, as an evolved form of the strut 
tripod with a distinct tendency toward Mycenaean decorative fea- 
tures. At the time concerned, such an evolution could perhaps have 
occurred more easily in Cyprus, in view of the Greek colonists 
there, than on the Syro-Palestinian littoral. Again, however, there 
is no really decisive criterion for deciding this point. Furthermore, 
the problem is complicated by the appearance at Kourion of No. 2 
simultaneously with No. 3. Although with the same hooves, Ionic 
volutes and protomes (though of bulls rather than of goats), No. 2 
is both a more monumental and a more graceful version of the rod 
tripod. If there was an evolution, the large and the small type must 
have emerged simultaneously, or nearly so. On the basis of time 
lag in tombs one might rather easily push this event back somewhat 
into the twelfth century s.c. In any case, it seems reasonable to 
associate No. 1, if it is from Kourion, with the group just dis- 
cussed; even if it is not, stylistic correspondence is striking enough 
to ensure the association: several commentators have arrived at a 
dating only slightly higher on a purely arbitrary basis. 


®No. 7, on which little information is available, has been tentatively ranged with Nos. 3 
and 5 as being of the same type. Dr. H. W. Catling kindly informs me that “the legs 
have no true feet; they curve outwards at their lower end, and are rounded off at their 
extremities.” 
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We are now obliged to deal with Nos. 6 and 14, from Enkomi 
and Beth-Shan respectively. These two form a unit and a new 
departure: in comparison with the Kourion group they are much 
simplified in their decoration. Notice particularly the squared feet, 
simple rings and lack of protomes. Unfortunately, the date of each 
is rather uncertain. The excavators of No. 14 suggested the early 
twelfth century z.c. On the basis of the Kourion group it does not 
seem rash to suggest the later rather than the earlier part of this 
century; be that as it may, we seem to have here a third roughly 
contemporary version of the rod tripod. It is no longer difficult to 
suggest that the invention of the rod tripod was accomplished to 
the accompaniment of experimentation with types. It is perhaps not 
insignificant that the square feet unite Nos. 6 and 14 with several 
tripods found on Greek soil.*° It is a natural, but I think not in- 
evitable, conclusion that all this experimentation went on in the 
Levant. If the square-footed type should be a mainland version of 
the Levantine type, then the find place of Nos. 6 and 14 could be 
explained, if not by commerce, at least by the movements of people. 


Group C 
No. Finp PLace  HEIcHT Type oF Foor Date oF CoNTEXT 
6. Enkomi 43 cm. squared Late Cypriote IIIA/B? 
Lae Tiryns 34 cm. squared Sub-Mycenaean? 
12. Pnyx 45 cm. squared 800-700 B.c.? 
14. Beth-Shan 33 ci. squared Twelfth century B.c. 


It has already been suggested that the group of tripods found 
in Crete might be of local manufacture. These specimens are re- 
lated formally by a very similar type of foot which looks as if it 
might have originated as a stylization of the animal foot; it can 
be described as attenuated. Certainly all of these tripods appear to 
be of roughly the same period, the tenth century .c., and are thus 
a little later than the Kourion group. 


10The date of the context of No. 11 is uncertain; the contextual date of No. 12 is 
much later than one might expect. Nevertheless, it seems logical to me to suppose that 
No. 12 originated in the general epoch when the others of its class were made. I am 
uncertain how the fragments found at Olympia (No. 13) are related to the other examples 
found in Greece. 
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Group D 
No. Finp Pracze = HEIGHT Type or Foor Date 
8. Vrokastro 37.7cm. attenuated Protogeometric 
a Knossos 18 cm. attenuated Protogeometric 
10. Knossos 17 cm. attenuated 950-900 B.c. 


To summarize the results of this investigation, which should be 
taken as a progress report rather than as laying claim to any final- 
ity:"* the so-called Cypriote type of rod tripod is a phenomenon of 
the twelfth to tenth cenuries B.c.; it is, in effect, a later version of 
the strut tripod; its origin, but not necessarily all the manifestations 
of its development, is to be sought in the Levant. Thus, in the dec- 
oration of a striking type of funerary or cult object, we are con- 
fronted with the efflorescence throughout the Greek world of the 
Mycenaean spirit during the critical period of transition between 
the Late Bronze Age and the Geometric Period. It is sometimes 
assumed that this is not remarkable if the phenomenon occurred in 
Cyprus, since the Mycenaean culture is supposed to have “survived” 
longer there.’* But a close study of the pottery and artifacts of the 
Transitional and Geometric Periods in Cyprus would show that a 
relentless evolution and metamorphosis went on there as elsewhere. 
True, many elements of Mycenaean civilization were integrated into 
the new culture there just as they were in the whole Greek world. 
But the flourishing of objects so overtly Mycenaean in spirit as 
these is as significant a phenomenon against the general Cypriote 
background as it is on the Cretan and mainland scene. It is a re- 
flection of the fact that during the so-called “Dark Ages” there was, 
in some phases of life at least, a strong sense of continuity between 
past and present. 
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110n this basis I have not attempted to discuss the related problem of the so-called 
stands of which several have been found in Cyprus. 
12See, e.g., GRB, 32. 


Homerica 


G. L. Huxley 


I 
Homeric Syrie 


Niyjoods tis Lupin Kikhyokerat, et Tov aKovers 
‘Oprvyins KabvrepOev, 601 Tporrat jediouo. 
(Homer, Odyssey 15.403-4) 


9 Tiate Is AN ISLAND called Syrie” says Eumaeus to Odysseus, 

“— you perhaps have heard of it — above Ortygie, where 
are the turnings of the sun.” On the words “turnings of the sun” 
the scholiasts remark: “They say there is a cave of the sun there, 
through which they mark the turnings of the sun (QV). As it were 
towards the turnings of the sun, which is westwards, above Delos 
(BHQ). — So Aristarchus and Herodian (H).” Both explanations 
assume that Syrie is the island of Syros, and Ortygie Delos. Evident- 
ly there was supposed to be a sun cave at Syros in Hellenistic times; 
it was probably to the same marker that Diogenes Laertius [1.119] 
referred. 

Syros cannot be Syrie, for the difference in length of the up- 
silons is an insuperable difficulty. Nor can Ortygie be Delos, the 
two places being distinct in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo: Leto is 
there said to have given birth to Apollo on Delos and to Artemis at 
Ortygie [16]. There were Ortygias at Syracuse and Ephesus, and 
there may well have been others at places where quails landed dur- 
ing their migrations.’ Miss H. L. Lorimer suggested that Syrie was 
Syria,” but Homer was surprisingly ignorant if he took Syria to be 
an island, and the Phoenicians of the swineherd’s story would hardly 
have been thought to stay a whole year in a country so close to 


1G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge 1957) 54 n. 2, 
21]. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (London 1950) 80-84. 


17 
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Phoenicia.* Guided by the words of Eumaeus, we must look else- 
where for Syrie. 

In the Odyssey [5.123] Orion is said to have been slain by Arte- 
mis at Ortygie, after he had been carried thither by Eos. The men- 
tion of Eos, the dawn, led Miss Lorimer to the view that Ortygie lay 
in the east. Eos was commonly thought to dwell in Aia, and since 
Aia was a part of the land of Colchis,’ Ortygie lay east of Greece, 
and probably in the Black Sea region. 

By the words 66: tpomat yediovo Homer cannot have meant 
anything so complicated as a place in which solstices were marked; 
it is impossible in Greek of any period for the expression to mean 
a cave for marking the turnings of the sun, as the scholia would 
have it. The natural meaning of the words 641 tpo7rat jedtovo is “in 
the direction of the solstice.” 

Solstices, as Kirk and Raven maintain, would normally be ob- 
observed at sunrise,° so that “where the summer solstice is” indi- 
cates the position in which the sun is observed to rise at midsummer; 
similarly “where the winter solstice is” points to the position at 
which it rises at midwinter. Records of the summer solstice are those 
most needed for calendary reckoning; therefore the simple expres- 
sion 6@¢ tpomat jediovo would naturally call to mind the direction 
of the point on the horizon where the sun “turns” on the ecliptic 
at midsummer. Ortygie and Syrie thus lie north-east by east of 
Greece, since Odysseus and Eumaeus are talking in Ithaca. Here 
again the cryptic words of Homer point in the general direction 
of the Euxine. 

The precise meaning of the first words of Eumaeus is not at 
ence clear: they can mean either “there is an island called Syrie” or 
possibly “there is a kind of island that is called Syrian,” if stress is 
laid on tus. The inhabitants of Levantine Syria and the Assyrians 
were not the only Syrians known to the Greeks, for the Pontic Syroi 
or Leukosyroi are well attested in early writers." They lived in the 


3Kirk and Raven, op.cit. 54 n. 2. 
4Lorimer, op.cit. 80ff. 

5Schol. to A.R. 2.413 (p. 164 Wendel). 
Sop.cit. 54 n. 3. 


THecat. FGrHist 1 F 200, 1 F 201; Hdt. 1.76. See Th. Noldeke, Hermes 5 (1871) 
443-468. 
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hinterland of Sinope in the country about Pteria, and once they had 
held the land in which the Milesian founders of Sinope settled. 

There had also been a Phrygian settlement in the land of the 
Leukosyroi, for west of Sinope lay the little port of Armene.® The 
hame points to an Armenian settlement, and the Armenians were 
colonists of the Phrygians.® The Halys flowed from a Mount Arme- 
nion to the sea east of Sinope.*® The natural harbors of Sinope gave 
to Phrygia an outlet to the Euxine in her most prosperous age before 
the Cimmerian invasions, at the time when Kyme was her outlet 
to the Aegean. Through Sinope Phrygia could trade with Urartu, 
and, through Kyme, with the west in the period of her thalassocracy 
in the late eighth century B.c. 

The presence of Armeno-Phrygian settlers in the land of the 
Leukosyroi before the coming of the Greeks gave rise to the legend 
of a Thessalian foundation earlier than the Milesian;** the Thes- 
salians were supposed to have come from Ormenion or Armenion, 
but the fiction is transparent.’” The founders Autolycus, Deileon, 
and Phlogius, who came to war against the Amazons about Sinope 
from Ormenion in Thessaly, are taken over from the earlier Phrygi- 
an settlers. Both Phlogius and Autolycus later had oracles at Sinope; 
they are heroes of an indigenous cult, hellenized by the Milesians.”* 

The change from A to O, as in Armenos and Ormenos, Atreus, 
and Otreus, is typically Phrygian. The father of Eumaeus was Ktesios 
Ormenides. His name is rare, but the patronymic, son of Ormenus 
or Armenus, is found twice on the Trojan side in Homer,’* and 
points to a Phrygian or an Armenian. Eumaeus, then, came from a 
Phrygian princely line; that is why Homer calls the swineherd “a 
marshaller of men.”*® 

All Homer’s hints in the story of Eumaeus point to the Pontic 

8Anon. Per.Pont.Euxin. 20 (C. Muller, Geographi Graeci Minores® 1 [Paris 1882] 
407); Arrian, Periplus 14 (p. 84 ed. G. Marenghi); St.Byz. s.v. ’Apuévn; Str. 12.545. 

9Hdt. 7.73. 

10Hdt. 1.72. 


11Ps,Scymnus 946. 

12p, Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache (Gottingen 
1896) 210. 

134]4 9 (1905) 306 No. 31. F. Bilabel, Die lonische Kolonisation, Philologus Sup- 
plementband 14.1 (Leipzig 1920) 33-34. 

147], 8.274; 12.187. 

150d. 15.389. 
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coast of the Leukosyroi: the name Syrie itself, the name Ormenus, 
the natural meaning of the expression “where are the turnings of 
the sun,” and the position of Ortygie all show that the poet had 
one place in mind; that place lay on the coast of the Leukosyrian 
land. There are no prominent islands on the coast, but the chief 
landmark to sailors voyaging eastwards along the southern shore 
of the Pontus is the Chersonese of Sinope. That is the island vnads 
zis which Homer names Syrie, the Syrian. In the twentieth cen- 
tury the Greeks of Sinope still called the promontory of Sinope 
vyoi.'® Syrie lay above Ortygie, because the great cape must be 
rounded before a ship can sail on eastwards to Colchis, Aia, and the 
land of Eos. 

Homer thinks of Syrie as an eighth century Greek would think 
of the place before the Milesians settled there. His knowledge comes 
from early Greek exploration of the Pontus, when the land of the 
Leukosyroi seemed so remote that the Phoenicians are made to 
spend a whole year there. The date of the passage depends upon 
the date of the Greek penetration of the Black Sea — a still un- 
certain matter.’” 

It is sometimes said that the foundation of Sinope by Miletus 
must have taken place as early as the middle of the eighth century 
R.c., because Trapezus was a colony of Sinope,’* and Eusebius dates 
the foundation cf Trapezus in 756 x.c."* The reasoning is not close; 
if the eighth century foundation of Trapezus is historical, the 
mother city may have been the Arcadian Trapezus,”° the seat of 


16D. M. Robinson, Ancient Sinope (Diss. Chicago, 1906) 131 n. 4. 

17There is a sober discussion of the problem by A. J. Graham, “The Date of the Greek 
Penetration of the Black Sea.” Bulletin of the London Institute of Classical Studies 
5 (1958) 25-42. 

18F, Miltmer, “Die erste Milesische Kolonisation im Stidpontus,” Anatolian Studies 
Buckler (Manchester 1939) 191-195. 

19Rus. II.80 (Schoene). 

20Pausanias (8.3.2) lists Arcadian Trapezus amongst the Arcadian places that founded 
cities. In 8.27.6 he states that the people of Pontic Trapezus welcomed settlers from 
Arcadian Trapezus as namesakes and brethren from the mother city at the time of the 
founding of Megale Polis. The name Oé¢nvis in St. Byz. s.v. (Pontic) Tparrefobs is 
possibly, as Meineke suggested, a corruption of the Arcadian name "ACnvis. J. A. Cramer 
(Asia Minor 1 [Oxford 1832] 287) was, so far as I can find, the first to deny that 
Pontic Trapezus was founded by Arcadians; the words of Pausanias should not be rejected 
on account of the sameness of names. Arcadian Trapezus may well have been the mother 
city of a short-lived eighth century settlement, Sinope of a new foundation in the 
seventh century or later. 
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the Arcadian kings. The Peloponnesian interest in the Euxine would 
help to explain the mention of Colchis by Eumelus the Corinthian, 
who also made Sinope a daughter of Asopus,? and who may have 
made her the mother of Syros by Apollo.?? The Peloponnesian set- 
tlement would not have lasted later than the Cimmerian attacks 
on Urartu and north eastern Asia Minor in the last quarter of the 
eighth century. The place may well have been refounded by Sinope 
in the seventh century B.c. 

The Chersonese of Sinope was occupied by the Cimmerians, 
when they were fleeing from the Scythians;?* the words of Hero- 
dotus here do not entail that there had been no previous Greek 
settlement at the place. Pseudo-Scymnus [947] noted a settlement 
led by Habrondas a Milesian, and he was thought to have been 
killed by the Cimmerians. The settlement evidently was short-lived 
and there is unlikely to be much archaeological material to prove 
its existence. The date is about 700 z.c., before the great Cimmerian 
and Trerian attack on western Asia Minor, which overthrew the 
might of Phrygia. After the Cimmerians, continues Pseudo-Scymnus, 
Cous and Cretines, exiles from Miletus, made a synoecism there 
[951]; that was when the Cimmerian host was overrunning Asia. 
The last words seem to refer to the raids on Ionia about 675 B.c., 
after the Cimmerians had moved westwards from their base at 
Sinope. The earliest finds of Greek material yet made at Sinope 
belong to the second half of the seventh century,* but when the 
place is better explored traces of the Milesian settlement about 
675 x.c. should be found. 

According to Nicolas of Damascus,” who followed Xanthus 
the historian of Lydia, the father of Gyges fled to the land of the 
Syroi who dwelt above Sinope, and married a Syrian woman. His 
words certainly imply a settlement at Sinope about 700 z.c., in the 
generation before Gyges, who reigned about 660 B.c. Whether the 
Sinope is the Phrygian settlement or the first Milesian is not stated, 
but at least the passage shows that there was a city about 700 B.c. 


21Frg. 8 Kinkel ap. Schol. to A.R. 2.946 (p. 197 Wendel); cf. C. M. Bowra, Hermes 


73 (1938) 213-221. 
22D,S. 4.72.2; Plu. Luc. 23. 
23Hdt. 4.12. 
24Graham, op.cit. (supra n. 17) discusses the excavations of Akurgal and Budde at Sinope. 


25FGrHist 90 F 46. 
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in the land of the Syrians called Sinope. The same fact is implied 
by the fragment of Eumelus that names Sinope. 

Eumacus says that his homeland was not too full of people, 
but abounding in flocks and wine and wheat. Such a description well 
fits the rich land about Sinope, whose natural advantages are care- 
fully described by Strabo.*° Homer does not name the two cities 
over which Ktesios held sway, but we can guess. One was the 
Phrygian settlement of Sinope; the other was Pteria, the Greek 
name of Hattusas, which once had been the capital of the Hittite 
Empire. Possibly Syroi and Leukosyroi were the Greeks’ names 
for the survivors of the Hittites who still lived in the country be- 
tween Pteria and Sinope in the eighth century B.c. 

Eumaeus makes his story sound like a prospectus for a colony ;** 
such stories as his of lands awaiting settlement in the west and 
on the shores of the Pontus encouraged the Greeks of the eighth 
century to sail further afield, first to explore and later to colonize. 
There is no suggestion in the Odyssey that Odysseus went to the 
Pontus, and even the allusions to the Argonautica are not expressly 
to the Pontic Argonautica. After the work of Eumelus, however, 
the Argonautica was firmly connected with the Pontus, and Colchis, 
which Homer does not mention, entered the Corinthian and Mile- 
sian epics. If there is any truth in the Eusebian date for Trapezus, 
then the Odyssey’s only mention of a place on the coast of the 
Euxine, Syrie with Ortygie, should be dated nearer 750 3.c. than 
700 3.c. The remote Homeric view of the Pontus is in any case 
earlier than the work of Eumelus, who lived before the first Mes- 
senian war, that is before the thirties of the eighth century s.c. By 
the time of the brief founding of Sinope by Habrondas, the Euxine 
was well known to explorers from Ionia and from mainland 
Greece, who had no difficulty in sailing there and needed only the 
motive to do so. The motive was given by the hope of trade with 
Urartu in the great awakening before the Cimmerian and Trerian 
invasions. By 700 z.c. the Euxine (1 suggest) was well known to 
the Greeks, but in 750 .c. the northeastern sea was still strange and 
remote. It is strange and remote in the Odyssey; Odysseus is sup- 


26Str. 12.545. 
27Lorimer, op.cit. (supra n. 2) 80ff. 
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posed to have heard of Syrie, but not to have been there. The Syrie 
of Eumaeus is the land of the Leukosyroi as it was known to an 
Ionian poet about the third quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


June 1959 


II 


Eugamon 


O UR KNOWLEDGE OF EuGAMon’s EPIC PoEM the Telegony comes 
from a summary in the Chrestomathy of Proclus. Not one 
hexameter is quoted from his work by an ancient author: Eugamon 
is a poet without poetry, but I shall show that he is a rewarding 
subject for literary investigation. 


Then there is the Odyssey of Homer, wrote Proclus;! next two books of 
the Telegony of Eugammon,” a Cyrenean, comprising the following: 

The suitors are buried by their kinsfolk. 

And Odysseus, after sacrificing to the nymphs, sails away to inspect the 
herds,® and is entertained by Polyxenus, and receives a crater as a gift. After 
that came the story of Trophonius and Agamedes and Augeas. [Since 
Polyxenus was king of Elis, this part of the poem was certainly set in 
Pelopponnese. | 

Then he sails back to Ithaca and offers the sacrifices prescribed by 
Tiresias. And afterwards he goes to the Thesprotians, and marries Callidice, 
queen of the Thesprotians., Then the Thesprotians make war on the Brygians 
under the leadership of Odysseus. Thereupon Ares puts to flight the com- 
panions of Odysseus, and Athena engages Ares in battle; but Apollo reconciles 
them. And after the death of Callidice, Polypoetes son of Odysseus succeeds 
to the kingdom, and Odysseus goes to Ithaca. 

Meanwhile Telegonus, sailing to look for his father, lands in Ithaca and 
lays the island waste. After marching out to repel him, Odysseus is killed by 
his son in ignorance. After seeing his mistake Telegonus took the body of his 
father, with Telemachus and Penelope, to his mother; she made them im- 
mortal. And Telegonus married Penelope and Telemachus Circe. 


1£, Bethe, Homer II (Berlin 1922) 186. 

2The spelling Evyduwy was defended by O. Crusius, Philologus 54 (1895) 733 with 
n. 51. Proclus has E’ydéupywv, Eusebius Evyduwy. Crusius thought the name meant “Hoch- 
zeitfreund,’ and his spelling is followed by Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der Griechischen 
Literatur 1.i (Munich 1929) 217 n. 4. Cf. A. Hartmann, Untersuchungen tiber die Sagen 


vom Tod des Odysseus (Munich 1917) 47. 
3Cf. Noemon’s herds in Elis: Od. 4.630. 
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Eustathius, commenting on Odyssey 16.118, noted: “The Cyre- 
nean who wrote the Telegony calls the son of Odysseus by Calypso 
Telegonus or Teledamus, and his sons by Penelope Telemachus 
and Arcesilaus.” T7déSapov will not scan in an hexameter, and 
Wilamowitz* suggested TydéSamo0v. In other authorities Tele- 
gonus is a son of Circe; Eustathius or his source probably made a 
slip here. Arcesilaus is plainly due to Eugamon, who wished to 
connect the royal house of Cyrene with his hero Odysseus. 

Other Cyrenean elements can be detected in the plot of the 
Telegony. In a digression Eugamon told the story of the treasury 
of Augeas and how Trophonius built it. In the Telegony the tale 
may have been depicted upon the crater given by Polyxenus to 
Odysseus.” It is told in enough detail in a fragment of Charax of 
Pergamum® to show that the point of the plot was the same as 
in the Herodotean tale of the robbing of the treasury of Rhampsini- 
tus: the Egyptian who left the loose stone in the treasury becomes 
Trophonius in the Telegony. The change is typical of the mixed 
culture of Cyrene, part Hellenic, part Libyan, and influenced by 
Egypt. Since the florwit of Eugamon is given by Eusebius as Olympi- 
ad 53.3 (566 B.c.), the poet probably was active under king Arcesi- 
laus II, and the Arcesilaus of the Telegony was perhaps named after 
him; possibly Eugamon was his court poet. 

Clement of Alexandria remarked that early Greek epic poets 
were notorious for their thefts. He cited as an example of plagiar- 
ism Eugamon’s passing off the whole book of Musaeus on the 
Thesprotians as his own.’ It is true that part of the Telegony is set 
in Thesprotia, but that does not prove Eugamon to have stolen from 
Musaeus or anyone else. Rhapsodes had no sense of copyright and 
were at liberty to borrow each others’ stories. Clement or his source 
probably saw that the Thesprotis and part of the Telegony had a 
great deal in common; but it cannot be proved that Eugamon took 
over the entire Thesprotis into his Telegony. 

The Telegony has recently been studied with great penetration 

4Homerische Untersuchungen (Berlin 1884) 183. 
BRE 21.2 (1952) 1854. 
8FGrHist 103 F 5. Cf.Hdt. 2.121; Wilamowitz, op.cit. 186; D. B. Munro, JHS 5 


(1884) 41; E. Schwartz, Die Odyssee (Munich 1924) 149 n. 1. 
7Clem. Al. Strom. 6.2.25.1. Homer 5 (ed. T. W. Allen) 143. 
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by Merkelbach.* He has compared the prophecy of Tiresias made 
in the Nekyomanteia® with events in the Telegony. As may be 
expected in a poem designed to continue the Odyssey, the plot of 
the Telegony accords well with the prophecy of the Theban seer. 
“After you kill the suitors in your halls,” says he, “either by stealth 
or with the sharp bronze, then next set out taking a well-smoothed 
oar, until you come to the people who know not the sea and eat 
no food mixed with salt... I shall tell you a very obvious sign 
which shall not escape you: when another traveller meets you and 
says that you have a winnowing fan on your sturdy shoulder, then 
fix the oar in the ground and make good sacrifice to lord Poseidon, 
a ram, a bull, and a breeding boar. Then go back home and sacri- 
fice holy hecatombs to the immortal gods, who dwell in the broad 
heaven: to each of them in turn. And a painless death shall come to 
you from the sea” [or possibly “far from the sea” — the word was 
taken both ways in antiquity] “that shall take you off in gentle 
old age. The people around you shall be prosperous; it is the uner- 
ring truth that I tell.” In the Telegony Odysseus sets out on his 
wanderings again and he is killed by Telegonus, who comes from 
the sea. In the Apollodorean Epitome’ details missing in Proclus 
are given: Telegonus coming to Ithaca drove away some of the 
cattle; and when Odysseus defended them, Telegonus wounded 
him with a spear barbed with the spine of a sting ray. Odysseus 
then died of the wound. Here the sting ray is the death that came 
from the sea — an ingenious device to explain the words of Tiresias. 
We cannot know whether it was an invention of Eugamon himself; 
Sophocles, who may have drawn on Eugamon, told the story in 
his Odysseus Acanthoplex.” 

Merkelbach considered that the order to Odysseus to go inland 
was fulfilled in the Telegony in Epirus. Tradition, it is true, placed 
at Bouneima the inland people visited by Odysseus with the oar, 
or sent him to Trampya amongst the Eurytanes of the Pindus 
range.!” Odysseus was thus made to go as far inland as possible 


8R. Merkelbach, Untersuchungen zur Odyssee, Zetemata 2 (Munich 1951) 142-155. 
90d. 11.119-137. 

107.36 (p. 302 ed. J. G. Frazer). 

114A, C. Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles 2 (Cambridge 1917) 105-114. 
12Steph. Byz. s.v. Bodvewa. Schol. Lyc. Alex. 800. Wilamowitz, op.cit. 189 n. 30. 
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in northern Greece to obey the orders of Tiresias. However, in the 
summary of Proclus, Odysseus carries out in Ithaca the sacrifices 
bidden by Tiresias. Merkelbach’ therefore emended the text of 
Proclus: instead of éeura eis “IOdknv katamhevoas Tas vo Tevpe- 
ciov pybeiaas rede Ovoias, he proposed to read €zreura ets “Haerpov. 
The change is ingenious, but the rough handling of the evidence 
unnecessary. In his prophecy Tiresias orders Odysseus to go to the 
people who eat no salt with their food, and to sacrifice to Poseidon 
there; then he is to return home and to sacrifice to all the immortal 
gods in turn. The words of Proclus ras td Tepeciov pnfetoas 
tedet Ovoias therefore apply to the group of sacrifices to be per- 
formed in Ithaca on the return of Odysseus from the land of the 
saltless people. 

It follows that in the Telegony the sacrifices to Poseidon were 
made before Odysseus returned from Polyxenus in Elis to Ithaca. 
Proclus does not mention them, but it can be shown that in the 
Telegony Odysseus did indeed sacrifice far from the sea before he 
left Elis for Ithaca. The Arcadians were well known for their ig- 
norance of maritime matters: accordingly Eugamon was able to 
send Odysseus to sacrifice to Poseidon in Arcadia. To confirm that 
he did so, the coins of Mantineia include types depicting Odysseus 
bearing an oar on his shoulder;** there, then, in central Peloponnese, 
according to one interpretation of the prophecy of Tiresias, Odys- 
seus sacrificed to Poseidon far from the sea. To conclude the rea- 
soning thus far: Odysseus sacrificed to Poseidon far inland before 
he returned to make other sacrifices in Ithaca. Before he came back 
to Ithaca in the Telegony, he was in Peloponnese, and the repre- 
sentation of Odysseus with an oar on the coins of Mantineia shows 
that in the Telegony the hero went to Arcadia to sacrifice to Poseidon 
far inland. Then he went back to Ithaca, after seeing Polyxenus in 
Elis, and sacrificed to all the immortals. Proclus mentioned only 
the sacrifices in Ithaca. 

The story of Trophonius and the treasury in the Telegony is only 
a digression, but it deserves passing notice. When Eugamon described 
the gift of Polyxenus to Odysseus, he may have had in mind a 

130p.cit. (supra n. 8) 147. 


14], Svoronos, “Ulysse chez les Arcadiens et la Télégonie d’Eugammon,” Gazette 
archéologique 13 (1888) 269. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum? (Oxford 1911) 450. 
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Laconian crater, for the pottery of Sparta was very popular at 
Cyrene and the Arcesilaus vase, made in the lifetime of Eugamon, 
shows that the Laconian potters and painters were interested in 
Cyrenean subjects. Amongst the Laconian material found in Samos 
is a fragment showing a man holding what appears to be the cap- 
stone of a building. Boehlau’ reasonably identified the man as 
Trophonius erecting a tholos and his interpretation was accepted 
by Lane."* Certainly the circle held by the man is too large for a 
discus — even Heracles would have difficulty in throwing that. 
Eugamon, we may suggest, described a vase with the story of 
Trophonius drawn upon it and so prompted some Laconian painter 
to make a real vase showing the architect and his tholos. 

We come now to the link between the Odyssey and the Tele- 
gony. Eugamon based the plot of his poem on the prophecy of 
Tiresias; but when he fitted the Telegony to the already existing 
Odyssey, had the twenty fourth book, which many competent crit- 
ics, ancient and modern, consider later than the rest of the poem, 
already been added? Or did the version of the Odyssey to which 
Eugamon adapted his epic, end at about 23.296? That is where 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus set the true end of the Odyssey.” 
The arguments tending to prove that Book 24, the Conzinuation, 
is later than the rest of the Odyssey, and that its author flagrantly 
abused the language of traditional epic, have been stated with 
clarity and vigour by D. L. Page’® and do not need to be rehearsed 
here. It would be valuable to know whether the rhapsodic Condzn- 
uation was already part of the Odyssey known to Eugamon in the 
sixth century z.c.: I propose that the Cyrenean used an Odyssey 
lacking the Continuation. 

It has been suggested that the Continuation from 23.396 onwards 
was designed to link the Odyssey to the beginning of Eugamon’s 
poem.” There is, however, a difficulty in that solution: for the 
first statement made by Proclus about the Telegony is that the 


chen und italischen Nekropolen (Leipzig 1899) 128 and Pl. 10.4. 


if eyes 
Lee ABSA 34 [1933-34] (1936) 165-166: 


16f. A. Lane, “Laconian Vase Painting,” 
“Trophonius erecting a Tholos.” 
17D, L. Page, The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford 1955) 101. 


187)id. 101-111. 
19Schwartz, op.cit. 148ff. Page, op.cit. 129 with n. 33. 
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suitors are buried by their kinsfolk. If the Contznuation were a 
link between the two poems, then the suitors would have been 
buried twice — once in the Continuation and once at the beginning 
of the Telegony. For in fact the suitors are buried in the Continu- 
ation (24.417): 
éx d€ véxus oikav hdpeov Kal OamTov EKaoTOL. 

Therefore the Continuation overlaps the beginning of the Telegony, 
and the conclusion follows that the Continuation is not a link 
between the Odyssey and the Telegony. It is most probable there- 
fore that Eugamon took up the story at about 23.296. Indeed the 
Telegony does begin where the Odyssey proper ends: the suitors, 
who by 23.296 are still unburied, are interred by their kinsfolk at 
the very beginning of Eugamon’s poem. It seems then that there 
were texts of the Odyssey current in the mid-sixth century which 
lacked the Continuation and that Eugamon used one of them; the 
great Alexandrian critics may well have had diplomatic support 
for their rejection from the canon of Homer all that followed 23.296, 
and the reader who senses that the inept rhapsodising of Book 24 
is unworthy of Homer’s Odyssey can only applaud their judgement. 

Eugamon, in short, is interesting for a number of reasons: 
he linked Mantineia with the journey of Odysseus to appease Posei- 
don; to please the Cyrenean royalty he made Arcesilaus a son of 
Odysseus; and he almost certainly began his Telegony at the place 
where Aristophanes and Aristarchus thought the true end of the 
Odyssey to be. An obscure figure he will always be; but because 
the plot of the Telegony bears upon the state of the Odyssey in 
the sixth century B.c., there is reason enough to study that Cyrenean 
poet. 


December 1959 
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III 
A Poem of the Homeridae 


I N THE Puaeprus (252 B) Plato stated that the Homeridae re- 
cited from their private poems two lines to Eros. The second he 
thought outrageous and not quite metrical. 


héyovor d€ olpal twes ‘Ounpidav éx tov amobérav érav 
dvo ern eis TOV "Epwrta, Gv 70 Etepov bBpiotiKdy Té&vU 
Kal ov odddpa Te Eupetpov’ buvodar S€ ade — 

tov & yrou Ovyntot pev "Epwra Kkahodou mornvov 

abavaror dé Irépwra, dia mrepodvrop’ avayKnv. 

| Phdr. 252 B 4-9, ed. Burnet | 

oiwat T: of pév B. bBpiotixov wavy B: ravu bBpioriKov 
T Stobaeus. 6° 7ror T: 69 roe B Stobaeus. mrepoddrop’ 
Stobaeus, 7repodurov B: arepddorrov T. 


Wilamowitz held that Plato was joking,’ Wade-Gery that he 
was parodying.” The second line is surprising, for the correption is 
without parallel: Plato at once noticed the metrical irregularity. 
Allen’ simply wrote “the correpticn of de a7- is intended,” but that 
was to dismiss the anomaly without explaining it. To any Athenian 
ear the line would have sounded wrong, and not just odd. 

For 6€ to be short, 77- must be pronounced as a single consonant. 
The dialect of Greek in which that is possible is Aeolic. In Thessaly 
ar could become 77, as in rroAtapxou,* and apyitrodvapxévtos.” 
It is not clear whether tr was pronounced as a diphthong or not, 
but Thessalian also shows a development from m7 to rz and thence 
to r. The single 7 can be seen in ToAeuatos,” which derives from 
IIro\epuaios. Here the initial would not be pronounced as a diph- 
thong. Similarly the word IIrépw7a could be written in Aeolic 
Tépwra, and pronounced so as not to make position. 6€ thus could 
remain short for an Aeolic speaker, but to Plato’s ear there naturally 
seemed to be an irregularity. 

1Die Ilias und Homer (Berlin 1916) 366 n. 4. 
2The Poet of the Iliad (Cambridge 1952) 71 n. 50. 
3Homer: The Origins and the Transmission (Oxford 1924) 44. 


4C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects’ (Chicago 1955) 61 para. 67. 


5Buck, op.cit. 73 para. 86.2 
60. Hoffmann, Die Griechischen Dialekte (Gottingen 1893) 2.507; 518. 
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The unique wrepofvrop’ can be retained, for the word is a 
compound of ¢vw; the v of dvw can be scanned long or short, being 
generally short before a vowel and long before a consonant. The 
unmetrical zrepo¢urov is probably a corruption of rrepodvrop’, and 
the origin of wrepddourov. If the a7- of rrepoddtop’ was subject to 
the same treatment as in mrépwra, then dua must be scanned da 
with long alpha. The scansion 6ca, with alpha long, is common in 
Homer. 

The private verses quoted by Plato were therefore originally re- 
cited by the Homeridae in Aecolic. In Chios where the Homeridae 
lived there was a strong Aecolic element in the population. Bolissos 
in the north of the island is even called an Aeolian city by Stephen 
of Byzantium;' the notice comes from Ephorus, who connected 
Homer with Bolissos.* The Homeridae may have lived there, for 
the Acolism of their private verses quoted by Plato suggests that 
they were influenced by the Aeolic speech of the island. Plato, 
then, was not joking, nor was he parodying; in the PAaedrus he 
gave a version of an Aecolic couplet from the apotheta of the Hom- 
eridae of Chios. 


Att Sous CoLLecE, OxForD 


November 1959 


7s.u. Bodtoods. 
8FGrHist 70 F 103. [Ps.Hdt.] Vit.Hom. 21-24. 


Was Antigone Murdered? 


William M. Calder III 


Aes is regularly assumed to have been a suicide. The 
crucial passage is Sophocles, Antigone, verses 1219-1230. For- 

tunately there are no textual difficulties; the problems are those of 

interpretation. The Greek text of A. C. Pearson’ reads: 


Tad €€ abou SeomoT0v KehevoUaToV 
1220 7Opodpev’ év dé Novo Oiw TyUBevpare 
THV MEV KPELATTHVY AVXEVOS KATELOOMED, 
Bpox@ pirdder owSddvos Kabnupeéevnr, 
TOV O audi wéoon TEpLTETH TPOTKELMLEVOY, 
evvns aToualovra THs Kato hOopav 
1225 Kat marpos épya Kai 7d SvaTHvov héxos. 
6 8 as pa ode, orvyvov oipdéas ow 
XWpEl TPOS AVTOV KavaKwKVGAS KaNEt 
@ TAHMOV, olov Epyov elpyacar Tiva 
voov €axes; €v TH ovphopas SehOapns; 
1230 &&edOe, téxvov, ixéoids oe Niooopan. 


Difficulties arise here and often elsewhere in Sophocles simply 
because the text is rarely /iterally translated. Rather it is para- 
phrased even by the most accurate critics. I should render the Greek 


text of A. C. Pearson literally as follows: 
“Therefore at the commands from a disheartened master we 


proceeded to” look; and in the innermost part of the tomb’ on 


1A. C. Pearson, Sophoclis Fabulae (Oxford 1924). The following editions are of parti- 
cular importance and will henceforth be referred to by name of editor alone: Lewis 
Campbell, Sophocles edited with English Notes and Introductions 1” (Oxford 1879); M. L. 
D’Ooge, Sophocles, Antigone (Boston 1884); R. C. Jebb, Sophocles the Plays and Fragments: 
Part Ill, The Antigone? (Cambridge 1891); F. C. Wex, Sophoclis Antigona Il (Leipzig 
1831). In the latter volume will be found conveniently collected the views of earlier com- 
mentators, ¢.g., Hermann and Musgrave. 

2This is the translation of H. Weir Smyth written in his interleaved copy of D’Ooge 
preserved in Widener Library. The Widener number is Gs 31. 419. 03. 


3So D’Ooge ad loc. 


ell 
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the one hand we saw her hanged from her neck, having been made 
fast with a threaded noose of linen, and on the other hand him lying 
falling round about her middle, bewailing loudly* destruction of 
a bride, the one below, and a father’s deeds and the wretched mar- 
riage-bed. But he, as he sees them, having wailed a gloomy wail, 
goes within to him and having wailed aloud’ he calls: ‘O miserable, 
what a deed you have done; what mind did you take on? At what 
point of calamity did you go mad?° Come out, child; supplicating, 
I beg you.’ ” 

For 748 I follow Hermann," in an interpretation approved by 
Ellendt-Genthe.* The pronoun is retrospective and looks back to 
the words (especially verses 1217-1218) just spoken by Creon. 
Ellendt-Genthe catch the nuance with “Circumspiciebant igitur 
ministri, num recte audivisset ille.” The scholiast rightly glosses 
HOpoduev with €ewpotpev. G. Dindorf’s explorabamus 1s a 
better translation than Ellendt-Genthe’s widimus, which destroys 
the studied contrast of tenses in the two finite verbs. The scholiast 
further suggests that the threaded noose of linen was the girl’s 
Cevn, a view endorsed by Campbell, while D’Ooge thinks it her 
veil; but the whole approach is documentary in Waldock’s sense® 
and so to be avoided. edvys (1224) and déxos (1225) seemed 
synonymous to Dindorf, who therefore thought the verse otiose 
and an interpolation; but there is a distinction. By metonymy 
evvys is the bride, as Musgrave saw (coniugis iam apud inferos 
agentis), and éyxos the marriage. So Jebb saw, who translates “be- 
wailing the loss of his bride who is with the dead, and his father’s 
deeds, and his own ill-starred love.” This way there is a logical and 
rhetorical denouement. Haimon recalls first his dead bride, then 
the evils of his father, and finally his own condition. 

At verse 1226 I have proposed a new translation by taking ode 
to be plural. In the tragedians the pronoun often means eos, eas." 


4 So Liddell-Scott-Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford 1940) s.v. dromatu. 
5Idem, s.v. dvaxwkvw. 

6So Campbell, p. 556. 

TSee Wex, ad loc., p. 277. 

8Fr. Ellendt and H. Genthe, Lexicon Sophocleum? (Berlin 1872) s.v. xé\evoua. 
%See A. J. A. Waldock, Sophocles the Dramatist (Cambridge 1951) 11-24. 


10Sce Raphael Kiihner and Fr. Blass, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache 
13 (Hannover 1890) 593. 
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This way the pronoun becomes neatly resumptive, including rHv 
of verse 1221 and rév of verse 1223. The result of the new transla- 
tion is that the motivation for Kreon’s outburst on entering the 
tomb becomes the sight of Haimon and Antigone. The importance 
of such a motivation will be soon evident. 

The crux in the passage is pyov of verse 1228. What is the 
deed to which Kreon refers? Commentators regularly ignore the 
problem and only Jebb on verses 1228 f. interpreted: “7. e., Haemon’s 
forcible entrance into Antigone’s tomb.” For some seventy years 
this view was not challenged. Then in a passage of remarkable 
insight Professor S$. M. Adams” suggested that the word refers 
to the hanging. He made the simple and cogent observation that 
if Jebb is right the words (p. 57): “are mad enough, since Creon 
intended to do precisely that and should have welcomed this an- 
ticipation.” This view is clearly correct and it is only a wonder 
that it had not earlier been brought forward. Otherwise there is 
no motivation for tAjpov and duepOdpys. The verb indicates 
that Kreon fears the boy deranged.” This is plausible if he believes 
that Haimon has murdered his betrothed, but is nonsense otherwise. 
The urgency of verse 1230, together with the affectionate téxvov 
replacing Kreon’s usual za?, support this view. In short, we can 
believe only that Kreon considers Haimon to have murdered 
Antigone. 

Was Kreon mistaken? Professor Adams thinks he was; that 
it was this infamous accusation that enraged Haimon to attempt 
parricide and then, in despair at failure, to take his own life. Adams’ 
view is an opinion, albeit an intelligent one; for he provides no 
evidence. It is difficult to find any, but in defence of his view I note 
two points. At verse 763 Haimon asserts that Antigone shall never 
perish by his side; but he is distraught, referring to the immediate 
threat of Kreon, and might easily later have reconsidered. Just so 
Kreon (760-761) will have Antigone done away on stage but at 


11g, M. Adams, Sophocles the Playwright (Toronto 1957) 57-58 with n. 7. I approved 
this interpretation at CP 54 (1954) 70, but did not explore the consequences. 

12See Campbell and Jebb ad loc. who are elaborating the view of J. W. Donaldson 
(London 1848) ad loc. 
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verses 773 ff. reconsiders. Further, as D’Ooge cleverly observed,” 
when the servants enter the cave, Antigone has been cut down.” 
Haimon is lying over her (1223.) After his suicide, corpse lies on 
corpse (1240). It is difficult to imagine why the young man would 
cut down his victim. Perhaps there was a change of heart or else 
he wished to die close to her. The dramatist did not choose to tell 
us and we should not pry. Obviously Kreon was not disturbed by 
this circumstance and perhaps we ought not to be. 

In defence of the veracity of Kreon’s opinion we may remark 
that his words are the last reference to the circumstances of Anti- 
gone’s death. They are never contradicted by the Messenger or by 
any other character in the play. It would seem careless, if not naive, 
for Sophocles to present an error in a messenger-speech and never 
to correct it for his audience. Notice also that at verse 750 Kreon 
tells Haimon that he shall not marry Antigone while she still 
lives. Jebb renders Haimon’s reply: “Then she must die and in 
death destroy another.” These words are by no means incompatible 
with a murder. Finally Hyginus in Fable 72 abstracts a dramatic 
treatment of the story of Antigone. His version is not the Sopho- 
clean play. The fabulist’s source is either Euripides’ or Astydamas’ 
Antigone.” Hyginus writes (p. 56. 13 Rose): “Haemon se et An- 
tigonam coniugem interfecit.” The killing of women by hanging 
is of course paralleled at Odyssey 22. 465 ff. 

Sophocles’ ambiguity concerning his heroine’s death is ap- 
parent from the text. We can only surmise his motive. Perhaps 
in the received version (reflected in Hyginus?) Antigone was 


13D’Ooge, p. 146 on 1223: “From 1237-1240 it is evident that Antigone’s body lay 
prostrate on the ground. The attendants could not have seen Antigone suspended, but 
they inferred that this was the manner of her death from the noose that was still around 
her neck. It is also inferred that the first thing that Haemon did was to unfasten the 
noose from the ceiling, that he might save Antigone, if possible, from death.’ Notice 
that the first inference is made by the attendants; the second by the modern critic and 
contains the documentary fallacy. 

14Obviously if Antigone lies on the floor kpewaocryy means dead from hanging and 
Kabnumervny tied. 

15For the Euripidean attribution see e.g., Schmid-Stahlin, I. 2. 358 n. 5 (after Welcker). 
James H. Paton in HSCP 12 (1901) 269-276 provides sensible reasons to doubt a 
Euripidean source and supports (after George Miiller) Astydamas. The dogmatic treatment 
of the Hyginian fable by Carl Robert, Oidipus I (Berlin 1915) 381-2 is not useful. 
We can only safely say that Hyginus is evidence for a tradition, probably dramatic, of 
murder by Haimon. 
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put to death by Haimon. Sophocles did not consider such a murder 
to be compatible with his characterization of the heroine. A noble 
heroine ought better like Ajax or Deianeira to take her own life. 
The dramatist chose therefore to imply a suicide but carefully used 
ambiguous language that never Jiterally contradicted a murder. 
For just such slyness elsewhere in Sophocles compare the Neopto- 
lemus who never /:terally lies although it is implied to almost any 
spectator that he does."® 

I hold therefore that the Sophoclean text nowhere explicitly 
contradicts the view that Haimon murdered Antigone, while in 
order to consider Antigone a suicide a spectator must contradict 
the words of one who reportedly was at the scene. A murder also 
has the advantage of reconciling the Sophoclean account with that 
of the drama abstracted in Hyginus. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


September 1959 


16This has been noted by Adams, op. cit. (supra n. 11) 140 with a. 1. 


The Satiricon and 
the Christian Oral Tradition: 


J. Allen Cabaniss 


aes YEARS Aco I offered a tentative suggestion that some 

“minor, but nonetheless tantalizing, resemblances between 
the famous Milesian tale of the matron of Ephesus” in the Satiricon 
and the Biblical account of Christ’s burial were the result of cynical 
and garbled use by Petronius of an oral version of the new Chris- 
tian gospel which he may have heard, perhaps in Bithynia.” So 
modest was my proposal that I supposed there were no other re- 
semblances. I now believe, however, that at several other points 
the oral version of the Christian tradition impinges upon Petroni- 
us’s picaresque romance. 

There are a few details of his life? to which I wish first to direct 
attention, since they apparently lend credence to the possibility and 
even probability of this influence. In a.p. 39, when Petronius was only 
nineteen or twenty years old, he accompanied his uncle, Publius, 
when that kinsman became governor of the province of Syria. For 
a while he may have enjoyed the life of Antioch-on-the-Orontes as 
well as a visit to Egypt. 

It is well then to remember that he was in Palestine at the very 
time when the new religious movement was creating its initial stir 
in legal trials and persecutions. It was indeed in Antioch about this 


1This paper was presented at the Third International Congress on Patristic Studies 
Christ Church, Oxferd, 21-25 September 1959. 

Allen Cabaniss, “A Footnote to the ‘Petronian Question’,’ CP 49 (1954) 98-102. 

3Gilbert Bagnani, Arbiter of Elegance: A Study of the Life & Works of C. Petronius 
(The Phoenix, Suppl. vol. I [Toronto 1954]). Despite his intemperate language, I believe 
that Bagnani has made his case that the Satiricon was written by Petronius between A.D. 
58 and 65. Referring to my remarks in CP (supra n. 2), Bagnani states ambiguously 
(op.cit. 64, n. 71): “If these similarities are anything more than coincidences — which 
seems to me doubtful— Petronius may possibly have heard some vague accounts of the 
Crucifixion while in Bithynia.” Bagnani’s sentence does not lend itself to precise gram- 
matical analysis and I cannot decide whether he agrees with me or not. 
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very time that “Christians” first received that appellation (Acts 
11:26). And St. Paul had visited there about 38.‘ The governor, Publi- 
us Petronius, was indeed indirectly involved in these affairs. It was 
he whom Caligula ordered to install the imperial image in the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem and it was in the summer of 40 that he advanced 
to obey the order. This particular effort caused such dismay among 
both Jews and Christians that its effect can still be read in the pages 
of the New Testament (cf. Mark 13:14). Because Publius Petronius 
realized its folly he delayed and tried to dissuade the emperor. The 
latter, infuriated at such an attitude, decreed the governor’s suicide, 
but the execution was not accomplished, for Caligula himself was 
assassinated on 24 January 41.° 

If within the years 40-42 the young Petronius traveled anywhere 
in the eastern Mediterranean area he would have inevitably seen and 
heard about the new movement. And when he did become governor 
of Bithynia in 55-56, he was in an area where the Christian mission 
was unusally successful.° It was probably while he was in Bithynia, 
about 56, that St. Paul was enduring his Caesarean imprisonment 
under the governor Felix. What is of interest is the apparent associ- 
ation of Felix’s wife Drusilla in the government (Acts 24:24). Her 
name would have a familiar ring to Petronius because it was the 
same as that of Emperor Caligula’s sister, whose deification-proceed- 
ings he had attended and ridiculed somewhat earlier.’ All in all there 
is every reason to surmise that Petronius did in fact have ample op- 
portunity to gain some knowledge of the Christian gospel while it 
was in its pre-literary stage. It is a fact that his name or that of a 
member of his family (his uncle Publius? another?) was remem- 
bered by Christians and entered the Christian tradition. For according 
to the apocryphal Gospel of Peter (about 150) 8.31,° the centurion 
guarding Christ’s sepulcher bears the name of Petronius. 

I shall not again treat the story of the matron of Ephesus, nor 
the mention by both St. Paul and Petronius of a woman named 


4Philip Carrington, The Early Christian Church, 1: The First Christian Century (Cam- 


Bridce 11957) 67: 
Sibid. 72. 
6jbid. 130, 439f. 
7TBagnani, op.cit. 48. 
8M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford 1950) 90. 
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Tryphaena,’ but, contrary to my former statement, I now assert 
that the remark in Satiricon 74, “haec dicente eo gallus gallicinaceus 
cantavit,” is significant in view of the identical sentiment and a 
number of similar words in Luke 22:60: kat mwapayphya €7t 
Aahovvtos avrovd éehavynwev AEKTMp. 

There are six other places where Biblical allusions spring im- 
mediately to mind. First, there is the statement near the end of 
Satiricon 63, that witches (mulieres plussciae . . . nocturnae) exist 
who “turn downward what is upward” (quod sursum est, deorsum 
faciunt). Similarly at Thessalonica the early Christians (who were 
also people of the nighttime’) were said (Acts 17:6), about 49 or 
50, to be those who “upset the world” (ot tv oikovpévynv avacrta- 
TOOAVTES ). 

Secondly, near the beginning of Satiricon 75, Habinnas reminds 
Trimalchio that “we are men, not gods” (homines sumus, non dei). 
So about 46-49 St. Paul at Lystra had to defend himself against 
divine worship as an apparition of Hermes by crying out (Acts 
14:15), “We are indeed men like you” (kat nets dporotrabets 
eopev Duty avOparor). 

Third, toward the beginning of Satiricon 78 occurs the remark 
by Trimalchio of his graveclothes, “See to it, Stichus, that neither 
mice nor moths touch them” (Vide tu . . ., Stiche, ne ista mures 
tangant aut tineae). Surely this is an echo of the original which 
lies beneath Matt. 6:20, “but lay up treasures for yourselves in 
heaven where neither moth nor rust destroys” (@noavpilere Se 
viv Onoavpods ev ovpav@ Stov ovTE o7s OTE Bpaors adaviler). 

Fourth, in the middle of Satiricon 105, it was decided that to 
appease the guardian-deity of the ship “forty stripes be inflicted 
on each one” (placuit quadragenas utrique plagas imponi). Per- 
haps of no great significance, but nonetheless, the Apostle records 
(II Cor. 11:24) that five times he received from the Jews stripes 
to the number of “forty less one” (reooepdxovra rapa piav). 

Fifth, the first line of a metrical passage in Satiricon 109 states: 
“Fallen are the hairs — that which alone is the glory of the body” 
(Quod solum formae decus est, cecidere capilli). In like manner 


9Cabaniss, op.cit. 


10Cabaniss, “Early Christian Nighttime Worship,” Journal of Bible and Religion 25 
(1957) 30-33. 
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St. Paul believes (I Cor. 11:15) that for a woman her hair “is her 
glory” (dda airy éo7w). There is here also a faint reminiscence 
of the Lord’s declaration (Matt. 10:30), “Even the hairs of your 
head are all numbered” (ipdv 8€ kat aé rpixes THs Kefadns TacaL 
HprOunuévar eiciv). 

Sixth, midway through Satiricon 131 an old woman performs 
a spell thus: “she soon took up on her middle finger dust mixed 
with spittle and signed the forehead” (mox turbatum sputo pulve- 
rem medio sustulit digito frontemque . . . signavit) of a man who 
protested all the while. So when Christ healed the blind man at 
the pool of Siloam (John 9:6), “He spat upon the ground and made 
clay out of the spittle, and put the clay upon his eyes” (érrvcev 
Xauat Kat eroinoe mov €k TOD TTVOpATOS Kal e7éOynKEV adTod 
TOV 7HAOV et Tos 6dOadpovs. This, of course, is a folk-pattern 
that can be frequently discovered. 

In addition to these six points we may also add a certain cynical 
commendation of celibacy (qui vero nec uxores unquam duxer- 
unt ...ad summos honores perveniunt, id est soli militares, soli 
fortissimi atque etiam innocentes habentur [ Sat. 116, ad fin.], which 
agrees in part with some tendencies in primitive Christianity. And 
we should perhaps also add the account of the shipwreck (Sat. 113- 
115) which in many ways parallels the account of St. Paul’s adven- 
tures in Acts 27. 

Let us admit that each of these points singly is not very im- 
pressive, but the cumulative effect is quite strong. To me it seems 
quite apparent that Petronius had heard some oral accounts of 
the Christian message and mission and that he employed many 
words, phrases, and situations from it to give a certain piquant 
flavor to his romance. 
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New Fragments of Scholia 
on Sophocles’ Ajax 


Morton Smith 


iz MONASTERY OF Mar Sasa, a few miles southeast of Jeru- 

salem, has a number of late Greek manuscripts, fragments of 
older manuscripts, and printed books containing considerable 
manuscript material. A catalogue of seventy-six of these items, 
by the present author, has been submitted for publication to Nea 
Sion, the periodical of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. Among the 
items catalogued is one (No. 21) which may be of interest to clas- 
sical scholars. This is a copy of the book Evyai rod AvyviKod Kat 
Tov dpOpov, ed. Venice, 1746, in which are pasted to the inside of 
the front and back covers two pages from a fifteenth century paper 
manuscript of the Ajax of Sophocles, 188 x 123 mm., with marginal 
scholia and interlinear glosses (see Plates 3 and 4). 

The text and scholia are in dark brown ink in a good book 
hand, rather square, the hand of a practiced writer writing carefully 
but rapidly. Many ligatures and abbreviations are used in the scholia 
and even more in the interlinear glosses, which are in a pale 
yellow ink, as are the headings indicating the speakers. In the 
glosses the hand is slightly hastier, not so square, more fluent 
than in the text and scholia. In the text, a few letters omitted in 
first writing have been added above the lines, the places for the 
addition being indicated by sublinear carets. These corrections were 
made by the original hand before the writing of the glosses, 
which avoid them. 

At present only the verso of the first page and the recto of the 
second can be read, though enough can be seen where the paper is 
loose to prove that text, glosses, and scholia continued on the sides 
now pasted down. Folio 1 verso (Plate 3) contains lines 32 through 
44; 2 recto (plate 4), lines 45 through 56. In line 32 the text reads 
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atoow for drow; in 33, drov with L; in 45, e€émpagev with A 
against L, its only significant variation from the text of Jebb. The 
last word of line 52 has been obliterated and there are a few minor 
mistakes, mostly iotacisms and omissions of final nu. Jota subscript 
is written only once (in 7€e, line 40). The interlinear glosses add 
explanatory words, or give more familiar (but mostly classical) 
equivalents for the words in the text. 


The scholia are written beside lines 32, 37, 39, 41, 50, 52, and 
55. Those beside 50 and 52 are introduced by capital epsidons (in 
that beside 50 this letter serves as the first letter of the scholion, 
in that beside 52 it does not). The beginnings of the lines of the 
other scholia have been lost. Since some of the scholia are among 
those printed in the edition of Brunck (Scholia graeca in Soph- 
oclem, ed. altera, Oxford, 1810), mostly among the Byzantine 
scholia which he prints as footnotes to his pages, it can be seen 
that about six letters have been lost from the beginnings of the 
lines of the scholia on 1 verso, and a like number from the ends 
of the lines of 2 recto. The scholia read as follows: 


Beside line 32 = Brunck, page 4, footnote on 33, from rav 
airuatixav to end, + Brunck, page 5, footnote on 40, wpds mrotov 
axoTov adopav. The MS has replaced the -uxdv of aitatixdv 
by what seems to be X%, reads od dé for the first ovre, and 
’*Arrukas for *Arruxots. Between the two passages paralleled 
from Brunck it has the words kai mp..... Vv. 


Beside line 37 = Brunck, page 5, footnote on 40, from dndovdre 
mpos Totov aKkomdy to end. The MS adds kai after dyndovdre, 
has an iota (or a blot?) between wpos and zotov, omits avri 
before éaippjparos, and probably again before 70d, and omits 
HAGev after Taxus. 


Beside line 39: |’.vw éBapvuv 
].4) yap oK6Ta- 
|Kdpov as 6 
Beside line 41: Lines 1-6 = Brunck, page 5, footnote on 42, 


from Baow éroumoaro to end. The MS reads xara for the first 
kat, Oédw for Oédwv, eurrimrew for éuminrer, over for ddvor, 
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and for xvkA\odvta Bdow has...drovvrevBa.. Hereupon 
follows: ].évexev épydpmevos 
|i ris wouwvias 
].cc yap dapev 7d 
|. €uimres 6 dvOpwros 
].ptors TO be € 
].6 &vOpamos Baow. 

This fragment seems to be related to the scholion of ‘Demetrius 
Triclinius’ on line 42, printed in Brunck, page 334, but the paral- 
lelism is not close. In the MS it is followed immediately by the 
last lines of the scholion already written above, beside line 37, 
from 7€éev to the end. This time the MS varies from Brunck by 
reading 7 instead of kat before éxivnoev, omitting ovTw xetpa, 
omitting dé after ore and avri rod after émuppryartos, adding 
kat after émupprywaros, and omitting rod before rayéas. 


Beside line 50 = Brunck, page 5, footnote on 50, from éréyo 
to end. No variants from Brunck. 


Beside line 52 = Brunck, page 6, footnote on 51, from evdopov 
to end. The MS reads dvc¢opov instead of d0cKodov dé and 
omits Tod after avzt. 


Beside line 55: paxilew 76 pe 

pavTd papod[ 

Kdews paxlwor| 
Here follows Brunck, page 6, on 55, from dca 76 THY Tparnv 
to end. The MS adds r7v before payw and reads d€ instead of 
kat after erapopas. This is the only one of the scholia in the 
MS to appear also in the editions of P. Elmsley (Scholia in 
Sophoclis tragoedias septem, Oxford, 1825, page 205, on line 56) 
and P. Papageorgius (Scholia in Sophoclis tragoedias vetera, 
Leipzig, 1888, page 7, on line 56). Papageorgius agrees with our 
MS by adding rp before payw, but he adds it in pointed 
brackets. Both he and Elmsley read xat with Brunck, against 
this MS, and both read peydda instead of weyddws, against both 
Brunck and the manuscript. 
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Three Byzantine Cameos 


Marvin C. Ross 


Ange Museums of public and private collections in Europe and 

America contain a considerable number of Byzantine cameos 
from the Middle Period—in fact a far larger number than one would 
think, since there is no corpus of them, many remain unpublished, 
and those that have been published have appeared in widely scat- 
tered catalogues, articles, and books.’ This note is devoted to three 
examples, one still with its original mount, the others of unusual 
and striking shape. 

The mounted example” (Plate 5) is in the museum within the 
Kremlin walls that has so many Byzantine treasures accumulated 
by the tsars over the centuries, some at the time they were made, 
others later. The front of the pendant (fig. 1) is a sardonyx in two 
layers, carved with the bust of St. Nicholas. The cameo, of fine 
quality and of interest in itself, is one of the few Byzantine cameos 
still set in their original mounting. Thus it gives us a better under- 
standing of the original appearance of these cameos. At the top 
is a hinge held by a pin with two pearls so that the reliquary could 
be suspended at the neck. The setting is in silver. The back of this 
setting (fig. 2) has in repoussé a superb bust of St. Spiridon, identi- 
fied by his name in Greek letters. It has the shape of a rectangle 
with four semi-circles, one at each side, a typical shape in Byzantine 
art. The marginal spaces are filled with leaf-motifs in repoussé with 
a punched background to make them stand out clearly in relief. 

The quality of the cameo and the silver repoussé reverse is fine. 
The silver relief indicates a date of the late tenth or eleventh century. 


1since this note was written, Dr. Hans Wentzel has published an important article 
on dated Byzantine cameos of the Middle Period, “Datierte und datierbare byzantinische 
Kameen,” Festschrift Friederich Winkler (Berlin 1959) 9-21. 

2] thank Dr. Panko, the Assistant Director of the museum in the Kremlin, for photo- 
graphs of this pendant. 
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It may be compared for technique to the reliquary from the Sainte 
Chapelle in the Louvre,® which is generally attributed to the 
eleventh century. The leaf-decorations seem somewhat later in date 
than the reliquary of the True Cross, made for Basil the Proedrus, 
now at Limburg-on-the-Lahn.* Thus we can attribute the pendant 
(and the cameo, since it is in its original setting) to the late 
tenth or eleventh century, and add to the Middle Byzantine Period 
an object of great beauty. 

The two other cameos, one in Prague and one in Venice, are 
unusual in that they are crucifixes carved out of hardstones and 
the figures on them are carved in relief. Thus the craftsmen had a 
double task, one to cut the crucifixes from the stones (the crucifix 
in Prague also has a loop at the top for a cord), the other to carve 
them as though they were cameos. 

The first of these crucifixes is of green jasper (Plate 6, fig. 3) 
and is set in a reliquary of the Holy Blood of Our Lord in the 
Sanctuary of the Treasury in San Marco in Venice.’ The reliquary 
of the Holy Blood, superbly mounted in a stand during the Gothic 
period by a Venetian silversmith, is said to have been brought to 
Venice by the Doge Dandolo in 1204 after the sack of Constanti- 
nople. Judging from the crystal, silver, gilt, and enamel, I see no 
reason to doubt this, since the reliquary is purely Byzantine and 
doubtless earlier in date than 1204. The crucifix in jasper seems 
not to have been made for the reliquary, since it was once slightly 
larger, but the reliquary was made especially to take the crucifix, 
so that the cameo-crucifix also antedates the removal of the re- 
liquary to Venice. 

The jasper crucifix has a shape frequently seen in Byzantine 
art — equal-armed, with a semi-circle at the end of each arm. On it 
is engraved a cross wtih the plaque for the titulus, a suppedaneum, 
and at the foot of the cross the skull of Adam to indicate Golgotha. 
Christ is carved in relief, suspended on the cross. Above the cross 
are engraved stylized representations of the sun and the moon, 


3A. Grabar, L’art byzantin (Paris 1938) pl. 42. 

4See Das Miinster 8 (1955) Hefte 7-8, pp. 201-240. 

5] am most indebted to the authorities of San Marco for permitting me to have the 
reliquary opened so that the cameo could be properly photographed and to Oswald Boehm 
of Venice for making the photographs. 
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pagan symbols that survived into Christian times. The quality 
of the jasper cameo is not equal, for example, to the truly superb 
tenth century Virgin (fig. 4) from a crucifixion or deesis group in 
the Walters Art Gallery. It seems closer in its rough carving to a 
cameo (Plate 7, figs. 5 and 6) formerly in the De Gruneisen Col- 
lection and now in the collection of Count Cini in Venice.* De 
Gruneisen, on the basis of the inscription on the cameo, attributed 
it to the reign of the emperor of Constantinople, Alexius Dukas 
V. It is to this period that the jasper crucifix should be attributed. 

The other crucifix, carved from a sapphire (Plate 8), is known 
to me only in photographs, one of them in color.’ It is even more 
remarkable in one way, in that the stone is carved at the top with 
a crosswise hole, through which a cord or chain could be passed. 
Carved on the crucifix in cameo are Christ suspended on the Cross, 
the bust of an archangel above, the half-figure of Mary at the left 
and of John at the right. There may have been a skull at the bottom. 
The crucifix is now mounted in the crown of Bohemia and 1s 
kept in the vault in the cathedral of St. Vitus. 

Sapphires were especially prized for cameos by the Byzantines. 
A number are known in museums, one of the most notable being 
the one with the bust of Christ in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection.® 
The blue of the sapphire may have recalled the blue of heaven and so 
of Paradise promised by the sacrifice of Our Lord on the Cross. 
The sapphire cameo-crucifix in Prague, like the jasper crucifix in 
Venice, is somewhat roughly carved and probably should be at- 
tributed also to a Byzantine craftsman and dated about a.p. 1200.. 

These three objects add considerably to our knowledge of Mid- 
dle Byzantine art. The cameo in the Kremlin gives us an excellent 
idea of the appearance of the many unmounted cameos now in 
museums and private collections before they lost their settings. 
The other two are unusual — unique, one might say — for their 
form. All three are remarkable both for their beauty and for the 
material in which they are carved. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


December, 1959 


6See Wentzel, op cit., figs. 2, 3. 
7On the cover of Zprdvy pamdtkove Péée 15 (1955) Hefte 6-8; also p. 258. I owe 


the photograph to the Slavic Institute in Prague. 
8Handbook of the Collection (Washington 1955) no. 216. 


Nietzsche and Greek Studies 


James A. Coulter 


es CAREER OF FriepricH Nrerzscue is of special interest and 
importance in the history of classical learning; in it we may see, 
magnified to great proportions, the process which is at the heart 
of every successful classical education. For in Nietzsche an eager 
and penetrating sensibility was awakened to a re-evaluation of his 
own beliefs, and of those of his society, under the impetus of the 
philosophic spirit of the ancient world. The bulk of Nietzschean 
scholarship has been devoted,* and rightly so, to an examination of 
the mature works of the last decade of Nietzsche’s active life; never- 
theless, in view of the momentous consequences which Nietzsche’s 
classical studies had for the spirit and intention of his philosophy, 
it will be valuable briefly to survey his career as student and teacher 
and to point out the appearance and development of those interests 
which were the product of his sympathetic insight and powerful 
enthusiasm. 


1An essay, couched in a somewhat dithyrambic style, which discusses the development 
of the young Nietzsche is “Der Weg des fruehen Nietzsche” by Heinz Heimsoeth in Die 
Neue Rundschau 50 (1940) 592-602. The author uses, as the basis of his biographical 
sketch, the eight volumes of essays, notes, and letters published between 1933 and 1940 
by the C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung of Munich from material reposing in the 
Nietzsche Archives; the official title of this collection is Friedrich Nietzche, Werke und 
Briefe: Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe. The fault of this essay, perhaps attributable 
to the influence of the National Socialist regime, is that it is a one-sided examination of 
Nietzsche’s development in the context of his German cultural inheritance; this kind of 
special approach ot intellectual influences is, of course, entirely valid, but only provided 
that the limitation is clearly stated. Heimsoeth does not do this, and anyone who has 
examined the collection which he used, and observed the overwhelmingly philological 
character of this Nachlass, will be amazed at the sparse treatment of this element in 
what purports to be a “geistige Jugend-Biographie.” Another fault, certainly, is an exag- 
geration of Nietzsche’s intellectual isolation during this period. 

Another work, more specifically on the subject at hand, is Ernst Howald’s study 
Friedrich Nietzsche und die Klassische Philologie (Gotha 1920). This examines the 
“struggle” between Nietzsche and the philologists, but has been largley outmoded since the 


publication of the Munich collection. This collection will be used in the present essay, 
and will be referred to as the Gesamtausgabe. 
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. Nietzsche was trained for the profession of classical philologist 
in an age when scholars were securing the foundations of a great 
new science, and we may speculate that the intellectual boldness 
and integrity of his philological masters were for the young 
Nietzsche the first intimations of qualities which were to become 
indispensable to his notion of the superior man. At the celebrated 
Schulpforta his early training was conducted with a strenuousness 
which seems scarcely credible today by masters who were, in ad- 
dition, accomplished and serious scholars; among their number 
were two men, Wilhelm Corssen and Hermann Peter, whose re- 
searches still entitle them to a small but secure position of honor 
in the history of Latin studies. As was usual, the authors occupying 
a preponderant position in this curriculum were the Romans, of 
whose intentions a more than casual understanding was developed 
by the use of the Latin essay; these essays explored, for the most part, 
notions of ancient historiography and analyzed the ethical intentions 
of various character portraits found in the ancient historians. The 
bias of this curriculum was, then, preponderantly Latin. But even 
so, Nietzsche’s enduring sympathy with the ancient Hellenes was 
clearly manifesting itself in this early work. If one were to single 
out from this body of juvenilia anything which was outstanding 
with respect to precocious insight and accomplished literary and 
scholarly technique, it would be his essays devoted to Greek sub- 
jects. Of these there are two which are especially striking, both 
having been written in the latter part of his last year at the Schulp- 
forta. The earlier was a kind of senior thesis whose completion 
entitled the young Nietzsche to a certificate equivalent to our di- 
ploma. This essay,” ambitious in scope, was a detailed and multi- 
faceted examination of the first choral ode of the Oedipus Rex. Of 
special interest in it are his speculations on the use of choral music 
in Greek tragedy, an investigation which also considered such 
subjects as musical effects and manner of performance. Here, cer- 
tainly, is an early effort to solve an aesthetic problem whose first 
major formulation was to disturb the scholarly world when the 
Birth of Tragedy was published eight years later. In a manner 
which would remain characteristic of Nietzsche, this essay express- 


2“Primum Oecdipodis regis carmen choricum,” Gesamtausgabe, 2. 364-399. 
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es, next to the germ of a future insight, a belief which the more 
mature Nietzsche will soon have rejected with all the vehemence 
of his tragic honesty. For in his analysis of Oedipus’ guilt, he 
advances the notion that Oedipus, himself guiltless, is the tool of 
a divine justice eager to avenge the cruelty of Laius’ and Iocasta’s 
exposure of their young child. Such “justifications” of human suf- 
fering would surely have awakened in the older Nietzsche senti- 
ments of disgust, since he came, in time, completely to reject the 
mechanisms of a divine teleology. As a final item of this period, 
we should mention a short but very percipient analysis’ of the 
relation of Alcibiades’ praise of Socrates to the other speeches of 
the Symposium. 

In the autumn of 1864 young Nietzsche, just turned twenty, 
matriculated at the University of Bonn with the intention of study- 
ing theology, a project which was soon discarded in favor of a 
career in classical philology. This decision, which was inevitable on 
grounds of temperament, was hastened all the more by the imposing 
figures of Friedrich Ritschl and Otto Jahn, who were at this time 
professors of classical philology at the Rhineland university. He at 
once immersed himself in the study of an age which was to remain 
for him a convincing counter-ideal to those values of Christianity 
by which he considered the modern world to have been corrupted. 
This period he called the Tragic Age of Greece; its presiding spirit 
was Dionysus, symbol of the everlasting fertility and vitality of 
human life. Accordingly, the whole of his philological work with 
almost no exceptions is concerned with the period of Greek thought 
and art which ended with the death of tragedy at the end of 
the fifth cenury. 

His investigations of this period were wide-ranging and conduct- 
ed with the greatest scholarly care. In his studies of the early Greek 
epic he saw the establishment of an accurate chronology* as a nec- 
essary prerequisite to a critical account of this genre. The Greek 
lyric poets he also found congenial, no doubt because of the aris- 
tocratic refinement and restraint of their art; he was especially 


3“Ueber das Veriiltnis der Rede des Alcibiades zu den iibrigen Reden des platonischen 
Symposions,” ibid., 2.420-424. 
4“Chronologie der Epiker,” etc., ibid., 4.12-31. 
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sympathetic with Theognis® by virtue of the strongly anti-popular 
sentiments of this lonely and self-conscious exile. A still valuable 
introduction to the history of the Greek lyric poets is a series of 
lectures® put in its final shape the year before his retirement in 
1879 from the chair of classical philology at Basel. 


These investigations were, of course, subsidiary, and the bulk of 
his creative effort was diverted into a study of the pre-Socratics 
whom he valued as the great representatives in the history of Greek 
thought of the tragic outlook. This outlook he defined as a will 
to understanding the totality of existence, even in its most cruelly 
paradoxical manifestations; a position which he considered the 
Socratic ethic, with its dogmatic levelling of all contradictions, 
to have completely undermined. Although Nietzsche was eventually 
to publish his insights into the thought of this period in a series 
of essays’ written in a most abstract and figurative style, he was 
nevertheless quite willing to pursue his preliminary studies, with 
a good scholar’s conscience, by means of a detailed examination 
of ancient festimonia. He saw that it was not possible to construct 
a valid history of ancient philosophy without a thorough under- 
standing of the doxographical tradition; this conviction resulted 
in his first extensive publication,® a study of the sources of Diogenes 
Laertius. Nietzsche’s student years at Leipzig, where he had fol- 
lowed Ritschl after the latter’s rupture with the University of Bonn 
in 1865, and his first years at Basel were fruitful ones, witnessing the 
publication, in the distinguished Rheinisches Museum, of a series 
of asticles on early Greek literature and thought. This sense of 
enthusiastic identification with his profession could not, however, 
last very long,® and the growing unorthodoxy of his procedure 


5His first publication discussed the history of the text of this author in an_ article 
entitled “Zur Geschichte der Theognideischen Spruchsammlung,” RM 22 (1867) 161-200. 

6“Griechische Lyriker, Vorlesungen von Prof. Nietzsche,” Gesamtausgabe, 5.369-426. 

TThis was Die Philosophie im tragischen Zeitalter der Griechen, which received its final 


shape in 1875. 

8“De Laertii Diogenis Fontibus,” part I, RM 23 (1868) 6 
181-228. 

9T. M. Campbell has discussed Nietzsche’s relations with his academic colleagues in two 
excellent articles. The first, “Nietzsche and the Academic Mind,” printed in the PMLA 
62 (1947) 1183-1196, treats the vicissitudes of Nietzsche’s relations with two of his Basel 
colleagues, Franz Overbeck and Jakob Burckhardt; he further traces the development of 
Erwin Rohde’s increasing alienation from the atheism of Nietzsche’s mature philosophy. 


32-653; part Il, RM 24 (1869) 
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culminated in the publication of the Birth of Tragedy in 1872, an 
event which incited the young Wilamowitz to publish his angry 
review, Zukunftsphilologie!’” 

This was in 1872, but we may see in a moving self-portrait” 
written in 1868 an early indication that Nietzsche was bitterly 
aware of a destiny which would not let him rest content with the 
plaudits of the scholarly world: 


At this time the founding of the Philological Society took place. One eve- 
ning, several students formerly at Bonn (of whom I was one) had been 
invited to Ritschl’s home. After dinner our host, in animated conversation, 
planted the idea which was to prove the basis for the Philological Society. 
The women were just then in the next room, so that nothing disturbed the 
excited discourse of the man, who knew from experience what effectiveness 
and influence such groups could have. The thought took root with the four 
of us, ie., Wisser, Roscher, Arnold and myself. Looking about in the circle 
of our acquaintances, we invited those whom we had chosen to the “deutsche 
Bierstube” for the purpose of setting up this society. Eight days later we had 
our first regular meeting. Being without a president for the first half year, 
we always chose a chairman from our midst at the beginning of the evening. 
And what animated and unrestrained debates they were! . . . It was on the 
18th of January, 1866, that I delivered my first paper and thereby made, in a 
certain sense, my debut in the Classical Society. I had announced that I would 
talk on the final rescension of the Theognidea. Here, in the vaulted room, I 
was able, after overcoming my first shyness, to speak with force and emphasis, 
and I experienced the success of seeing my words treated with the greatest 
respect by my friends. Late that night, I came home, extraordinarily excited, 
and sat down at my desk, in order to write bitter words in my book of medi- 
tations and to eradicate from my consciousness, as much as I could, the vanity 


which I had so enjoyed. 


After the publication of the Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche entered 
the larger arena of European thought and ceased, strictly speaking, 
to be a classical philologist, a fact which ultimately justifies Wil- 
amowitz’s bitter attack. But although Nietzsche discarded the 
methods of classical philology in favor of a broad attack on the 


The other is more specific, and treats the growing dichotomy of Nietzsche’s philological 
and philosophical intentions in the early years of his professorship at Basel (“Aspects 
of Nietzsche’s Struggle with Philology,” Ger. Rev. 12 [1937] 251-266). 

10See J. H. Groth, “Wilamowitz-MOllendorf [sic] on Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy,” 
J Hist Ideas 11 (1950) 179-190. Groth seeks to justify Wilamowitz’s position on perhaps too 
lofty a level. In so doing, he places Nietzsche in the same class of thinkers as Spengler and 
Friedell — a conclusion few would accept. 


11From “Rtickblick auf meine zwei Leipziger Jahre,” Gesamtausgabe, 3.299. 
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ideals of contemporary European society, the ancient Hellenes, as 
they were before the god Dionysus was mocked out of existence, 
remained for him the great exemplars of a powerful and honest life 
of thought and feeling. 
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